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THE WHITE HORSE OF THE PEPPERS. 

A LEGEND OF THE BOYN£. 
** A horse ! a horse ! my kingdom for a horse !" 

Jt was the night of the 2d of July, in the year 1690, 
that a small remnant of a discomfited army was forming 
its position, in no very good order, on the slope of a wild 
hill on the borders of the county of Dublin. In front of 
a small square tower, a sentinel was pacing up and down, 
darkly brooding over the disastrous fight of the preceding 
day, and his measured tread was sometimes broken by the 
fierce stamp of his foot upon the earth, as some bitter 
thought and muttered curse arose, when the feelings of 
the man overcame the habit of the soldier. The hum of 
the arrival of a sinall squadron of horse came from the 
vale be!o\v, borne up the hill on the faint breeze that 
someumes freshens a summer's night, but the laugh, or 
the song, that so often enliven a military post, mingled 
not with the sound. The very trumpet seemed to have 
lost the inspiring tingle of its tone, and its blast sounded 
heavily on the ear of the sentinel. 

** There come more of our retrej*ting comrades,'* 
thought be, as ^le stalked before th uw *}or:;al it was his 
duty to guard,—** Retreating— curse tne vvord I — shall we 
never do any thing but fall back and back before this 
Dutchman and his followers ? And yesterday, too, with 
so fine an opportunity of cutting the rascals to pieces, — 
and all thrown away, and so much hard fighting to go for 
nothing. Oh, if Sarsefield had led us 1 we*d have another 
tale to tell." And here he struck the heavy heel of his 
war boot into the ground, and hurried up and down, — 
But he was roused from his angry musing by the sound of 
a horse's tramp that indicated a rapid approach to the 
tower, and he soon perceived, throujrh the gloora, a horse- 
man approaching at a gallop. The sentinel challenged 
the cavalier, who returned the countersign, and was then 
permitted to ride up to the door of the tower. He was 
mounted on a superb charger, whose silky coat of milk 
white was much traveUstained, and the heaviness of 
whose breathing told of recent hard riding. The horse- 
man alighted : his dress was of a mixed character, imply- 
jfjg that war was not his profession, though the troubled 
nature of the times had engaged him in it. His head had 
no defensive covering, he wore the slouched hat of a ci- 
vilian common to the time, but his body was defended by 
the cuirass of a trooper, and a heavy sword, suspended 
by a broad cross belt, was at his side — these alone be- 
spoke the soldier, for the large and massively mounted 
pistols that protruded from the holsters at his saddle-bow, 
were no more than any gentleman, at the time, might 
have been provided with. 

"Will you hold the rein of my horse," said he to the 
gentry, " while I remain in the castle ?'* 

*' I am a sentinel. Sir," answered the soldier, " and can- 

|10t." 

**l i\}U fiot rezaain more than a few minutes." 



« I dare not, Sir, while Tm on duty — but I suppose you 
will find some one in the castle that will take charge of 
your horse.'* 

The stranger now knocked at the door of the tower, 
and after some questions and answers in token of amity 
had passed between him and those inside, it was opened. 
"Let some one take charge of my horse," said he, " I 
do not want him to be stabled, as I shall not remain here 
long, but I have ridden him hard, and he is warm, so let 
him be walked up and down until I am ready to get into 
the saddle agiiin." He then entered the tower, and was 
ushered into a small and rude apartment, where a man 
of between fifty and sixty years of age, seated on a broken 
chair, though habited in a rich robe de chambre, was en- 
gaged in conversation with a general officer, a man of 
fewer years, whose finger was mdicating certain pointa 
upon a map, which, with many other (mpers, lay on a 
rude table before them. Extreme dejection was the pre- 
vailing expression that overspread the countenance of 
the elder, while there mingled with the sadntss that 
marked the noble features of the other, a tinge of sub- 
dued anger, as certain suggestions he offered, when he 
laid his finger, from time to time, on the map, were re- 
ceived with coldness, if not with refusal. 

** Here at least we can make a bold stand," said the 
general, and his eye flashed, and his brow knit as he 
spoke. 

** 1 fear not, Sarsefield," said the king, for it was the 
unfortunate James the Second who spoke. 

Sarsefield withdrew his hand suddenly from the map, 
and folding his arms, became silent. 

** May it please you, my liege," said the horseman, 
whose entry had not been noticed by either Sarsefield or 
his sovereign. ** I hope I have not intruded on your ma- 
jesty.^' 

" Who speaks ?" said the king, as he shaded his eyes 
from the light that burned on the table, and looked into 
the gloom where the other was standing. 

" Your enemies, my liege,' said Sarsefield, with some 
bitterness, ** would not be so slow to discover a tried 
friendof your majesty — 'tis the White Horseman;*' and 
Sarsefield, as he spoke, gave a look full of welcome and 
joyous recognition towards him. 

The horseman felt, with the pride of a gallant spirit, all 
that the general's look and manner conveyed, and he 
bowed his head, respectfully, to the leader, whose bold- 
ness and judgment he so often had admired. 

*' Ha ! my faithful White Horseman,'* said the king. 
*' Your majesty's poor and faithful subject, Gerald 
Pepper,"' was the answer. 

"You have won the name of the White Horseman," 
said Sarsefield, '* and you deserve to wear it/' 
The horseman bowed. 

" The general h right,*' said the king. ** I shall never 
remember you under any other name. You and your 
white horse have done good service," 

'* Would that they could have done more, my liege," 
was the laconic and modest reply. 

** Would that every one,*' laying some stresis on the 
word, "bad been as true to the cause ycsterdai/ /^* said 
Sarsefield* 

"And what has brought you here?'* said the king, 
anxious perhaps to escape from the thought that his gene- 
ral's last words had suggested. 

"I came, my liege, to ask permission to bid your ma- 
jesty farewell, and beg the privilege to kiss your royal 
hand,** 

" Farewell ? ' echoed the king, startled at the word.— 
*' Are j/ow, too, going ? — everyone deserts meV* There 
was intense anguish in the tone of his voice, for, as be 
spoke, his eye fell upon a ring he wore, which encircled 
the portrait of his favourite daughter, Anne, and the re- 
membrance that she, his own childyh^d excited the same 
remark from the lips of her father — that bitter remem- 
brance came across his soul and smote him to the heart. 
He was suddenly silent — his brow contracted — he closed 
his eyes in anguish, and one bitter tear sprang. from under 
either lid at the thought. He passed his hand across his 
face, and wiped away the womanish evidence of his weak- 
ness. 
'^Do not say I desert you, my liege/' &c'>3d GeraW 
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Pepper. ** I leave you, 'tis true, for the present, but 1 
do not leave you uiitil I can see no wa^^ ia. w.hich I ean 
be longer nsefiil. While in my own immediate district, 
there uert: many ways in which my poor services twight- 
beinade available J my k no vv! edge of the county, of its 
people and its resources, its, passes and its vveak points, 
were of service. But here, or farther southward, where 
your majesty is going, I can no longer do any thing which 
infgbi!; Vv'in the distinction that your majejity and General 
SarBef^eld are pleased to honour me with." 

" You have aiiila stout heart, a clear head, a bold arm, 
and a uoblc horse," said Sarsefieid* 

" I have also a weak woaian and helpless children, ge- 
neral/* naid Gerald Pepper. 

The appeal was irresistible — vSarsefield was silent. 

**^ But though I cannot longer aid withiifiy arm — my 
■wishes and my prayers shall follow your majesty — and 
whenever I may be thought an agent to be made useful, 
my kmg has but to command the willing Beivici^s of his 
sulrject." : . -" .; 

''Faithfully promised," said the king. 

" The promise shall he as fajthfoUy kept," said his fol' 
lower j "but before I leave, may I beg the favour of a 
moment's private conversation with your majesty ?** 

'^ Speak any thing you have to couanunicate before 
SarssfJeldj" Said t lie king. 

emerald Pepper hesitated for a moment ; he was stnig- 
glmg betVt'een his sovereign's command and his own deli- 
cacy of feeling; but overcoiinng the latter, in deference 
to the former, he said — ■' . 

■^^ Yaur majeaty's difficulties with respect to money sup- 
plieE.'^ -■■:-■::: 

" I know,! know," said the king, somewhat impatiently, 
" I ovifs you live hundred pi ecea" ' 

*' Oh i my liege,'' s akl the devoted subject, dropping on 
hiE knee before him, " deem me not so umvorthy as to 
seek to remind your maje'ity of the trifie you did me ho- 
3ionr to aliovt' iBe to Jay at your disposal ^ I only regret I 
liad not the means of contributing more. It is not that; 
but I have brought Itere another hundred pieces, it is all I 
can raise 3.1 preseafc, and if your mtijesty will further ho^ 
uour me by ill e acceptance of so poor a pittance, when 
the itomediiitc iiecasi^i ties: of your jinny may rem der every 
ixrlle a matter of iiii(}orta!,'ce, I shall leave you Vi'llji a more 
enrjtenfced spirit, oonscicms thai; J have done all v/ithio my 
power ffi-r my king*'' And, as he spoke, he h^H on a ta- 
Ijle a purse cantaiuing the /gold. .;■,'.- . 

*^ I crxan (3 1 deny that we are sorely straitened,''* said 
the king, "hut I do not like." 

" Pray do not refuse it, nsy lieg^/' asid Gerald, still 
l\neeiiiig-^*' do not rePur>e the last poor service your sub- 
ject may ever have it in hirj power to do in your cause." 

" \Veil,"' said the kiiiig, " 1 accept it— -but! would not 
do so if I were not snre^of having, one day, the weans of 
j'ewarding your loyalty and generosity," Ami thus al- 
lowing hhnseif to be the i\i]pe oi'hiso\^'n fallacious hopes, 
he took frora poor Gerald Pepper the last hundred gui- 
neas he had in his possebsion, wiih that hafjpy facility ihat 
kiiufs have always exhibited hi, accepting sacrifices from 
eijtliUfiiListic r!.ud self-devoted f<dlovver^■, . 

"^ M.y U3i«sion herein ended jiow,"; said Gerald. ** May 
I oe permitted to Idss nay sovereign's hand >" 

'' Vyould that slU my subjects, were as faithful," snid 
James, as hfi held out his liand to Gerald Pepptr, who 
kissed it respectfully, and then arodc, : 

''What do you purpose doing "\v hen you leave rae?"' 
saitl the king. 

*' To return to my home as soon as I may, my lie^e," 

** If it be my fate to be driveii from ir^y kingdom by iny 
unnatural son-indaw, I hope he may be mercifnl to niy 
people, and that none nmy suffer fi'om thair adherence 
to the cause of their rightful sovereign/' 

" I uish, my liege,'* said .Gerald, ^' that^ he may 
have half the consideration for his Iiis?i subjects tJiafc 
your majesty had for your English ones;'*^T^ and he shook 



^ At the battle of the Boyise, when the Irish were driv- 
ing the enemy with great slaujsditcr hv.-iQvo thein, Jamos wan 
^icardoftcw) to «:^clnim; '^ Oh ' s^paro my Hii^lish iSulrjeeiM/' 



his head ddqbtfully as he spoke, and his countenance 
suddenly fell. ; 

A hard-drawh sigh escaped from Sarsefield, and then, 
biting his lip, and with knitted brow, he exchanged a 
look of bitter meaning with Gerald Pepper. 

" Adieu, then," said the king, *' since you will go. See 
our i^'ood friend to his saddle, Sarriefiehh Once more, 
i^ood night; King James will not forget the White 
Horseman." So saying, he waved his hand- in^ adieu — . 
Gerald Pepper bowed low to hu sovereign, ami Sabefield 
followed him from the chamber. They: were both silent 
till they arrived at the portal of the tower, and when the 
door was opened, S.irsefieid cro:^sed the .threshold with 
the visitor, auti tiiepped into the fresh air, iwhichtihe in- 
haled audibly three or four timeB^ as if it were au'ellef to 
him. \ '^ '•: ^^--i'^:: ■■ ^'^-i^^--. 

fVGood night. General Sarsefield," said Gerald. 

" Good night, my gallant friend," said; Steeueld, . in a 
voice that expressed mhch vexation of spirit^^ : j i, 

'* Don't be too much cast down, general,'' said Gerald, 
"better days may come, and fairer fields be fought^:-* 

"Never-never 1" said Sarseheld.'-*' Never was ^a fturer 
lield than that of yesterday, never was a surer game if it 
had been rightly phiyed. But there is a. late, niy friend, 
hangs over our cause, and I fear that destiny throws 
against us." 

^' Speak not thus, general, — think not thus." 

" \^/"ould that I could think otherwise — but I fear I 
speak pr4)phetically." 

" Bo you then give up the cause ?' said Gerald in sur- 
prise. 

** No ;'* said Sarsefield, fymly, almost fiercely. ** Never 
— I vwj/ die in the causii, but I wUi nevtT desert it, as 
long asi I have a troop to follow me — bvit I ujiisat not loiter 
here. Faieweil 1 VV'"hera is your hor^e ?" 

*^ I -left him m the care of one of the attendants." 

" I hope you are Vr'ell mounted? \ 

"Yes; here coine:^ my charger.'' 

" What i'- said Barsefield, '• the white horse 1" 

" Yey J surely,-' saUl Gerald,* *"you never saw me back 
any other." 

/•'Eat after the tremendous fatigue of yesterday," said 
Sarsefiejd In surprise, **is it possihle he i^'stdl hWh ?'^ 

"Fresh enough to serve my turn for to-night; said 
Gerald, as he mounted into the saddle. Tiie wJiice htj;nse 
gave a loud neigh ©f seeming aatiafaction as his muiiter 
resumed his seat. 

. "Noble brute !" said Sarsefield, as he patted the horse 
on the neck, which was arched into the proud bend of a 
bald steed who knovi's a bold rider is on hia back^ 

** Aj^d now iarev/eii, generiil," said Gerahi, extending 
his hand. 

'* Farewell, my frieud, Fate is unkind to deny the 
charm of a victorious caiice to so gallant a spirit/ 

''There is more gallantry in renutining uuiiiiaken under 
defeat; and you, gt-ncral, are a briidit exampie uf ilie 
fact.'' 

** Good night, good night,^'* said Sarsefield, anxious to 
escape from hearing his own prnise. fmd v/nnging the hand 
that was presented to him with much uarmtli : he 
turned towards tlje portal of the towerj but befort; he en- 
tered, Gerald again ad dresned him, 

'* pray tell me, gtmeral, h your regiment hf-re 1 before 
I go, I wouhi wifeli to take leave ef the ofTu^ers of that 
gallant corps, in \vho:ie ranks I have had the honour to 
draw a sword.^' 

^'They are not yet arrived- They are on the road, 
perhaps, by this time j but I ordered they should be tiie 
last to leave Dublin, for eig, yc^Jtcrday, they sullbred 
the disgrace o! being led the ih'tit out of the htvt- 
t!e*, I took care they t-houid have the honor of being the 
last in the rear to-nigkt, to cover our retreat," 

*' Then remember rae to them," said Gerald. 

" They, can never forget the A¥hite Horseman/* said 
Sarsefield ; *' and they shall hear you left tlie kind word of 
reiuemhrance for them. Once more, good niglit," 

* Sarseiield's regiment, after having ropeutedly repulsed 
the eperay, was obliged to leave the fiM in order to prct^jct 
the ]H?rsf;u of thekiitg^ who chose tq jiy ujmccc\s.-Enly ^MOft 
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* Good tiight, general ; God's blessing be upon you 1'^ 

"Amen!" said Barsefield ; " and with you." 

They then wrung each other's hand in silence. Sarse- 
field re-enteved the tower, and Gerald Pepper giving 
the rein to his stead, the white horse left the spot as ra- 
pidly as he had approached it. 

[Pepper having remained some t'me in Dublin to find 
put what was going forward, on discovering that his pro- 
perty is forfeited. Bets off for home, in order to save as 
many moveables as possible. On the way he meets his 
foster brother, Rory Oge, who being informed of what 
W'iiH about to occur, takes means to delay the progress of 
the trooper to v/hom the property had been granted-r-the 
many manceuvres to accomphsh this are drawn out to 
such a length as to prevent our giving more than 
an .outline. The story, we should have observed, 
is divided into three chapters — the Legend of th0 
VfhiLe Horse, if *^ legencr it can be cailedj is nearly 
complete in the first and last, the intermediate chap- 
ter being almost altogether occupied with "The Little 
Weaver of DtdeekGate/V another legend, introduced by 
\my of episode, to entertain the trooper. In the third 
chapter jVir. Lover continues :] 

Let the division I have made in my chapters serre, in 
the mind of the reader, as an imaginary boundary between 
the past day and the ensuing morning. Let him, in his 
own fancy, also, settle how the soldier watched, slept, 
dreamt, or waked through this interval. Rory did not 
make his appearance, however ; he had left the public 
on the preceding evening, having made every necessary 
arrangement for carrying on the affair he had taken in 
band; so that the Englishman, on enquiry, .**fpund 
that Rory had departed, being " obliged to lave the place 
early on his own business, but sure his honour could 
have any accommodation in life that he wanted, in the 
regard of a guide, or the like o' that,'* 

" Now, for thi^, Rory had provided also, having ar- 
ranged with the keepers of the publiCj to whom he con- 
fided every thing connected with the affair, that in case 
the trooper should ask for a guide, they should recom" 
mend him a certain young imp, the son of Rory's cousin, 
the blacksmith, and one of the most mischievous, know- 
ing, and daring young vagabonds in the parish; 

To such guidance, therefore, did the Englishman com- 
xnit hiniseH on this, the third day of his search after 
the hmds of the Peppers, vvhich still remained a Terra 
Incognita to him; and the boy, being previously tutored 
upon the duties he was to perform in his new capacity, 
was not one likely to enlighten him upon the subject.-™ 
The system of the precediE^g day, was acted upon, except 
the casting of the horse's shoe; but by-roads and 
crooked lanes were put in requisition, and every avenue, 
but the one really leading to his object, the trooper was 
raade'totravei-se/' :■;':;;.■■..■ ;'■;■.;■; 

TUq boy aifected simplicity or ignorance, as best suited 
Ills purpoaes> to escape any inconvenient interrogatory or 
investigation on the part of the stranger, and at last, the 
young guide turned up a small rugged lane, down whose 
gentle slope some water was slowly trickling amongst 
stones and mud. On arriving at its extremity, be pro- 
ceeded to throw down some sods, and pull away some 
brambles, that seemed to be placed there as an artificial 
barrier to an extensive field that lay beyond the lane. 

"What are you doing there?'' said the soldier. 

** Makin' a convenience for your honour to get through 
the gap,'' said the boy. 

"There is no road there,'^sa!d the other, 
.;" Ohj, uo, plaze your honour," said the young ra&eal, 
looking up in his face with an affectation of simplicity that 
inigh t, have deceived Machiavel himself —"It's not ii road, 
Sir, but a short cut." ; 

** Cut it as short then as you can, my boy,'* yaid the 
soldier i the ooly good thin/j; he ever siiid in his life), '"^for 
your short cuts in this country are the longest I ever 
knew— Td rather go a round." '. 

" ^'0 we must go round, by the bottom o' this field, 8ir, 
and tlien, over the hill beyant there, we come out an the 

TO:id:' ■/: /■.■; ,,■,:;■: ■..;;;'■■■■:■.:■. 

** Then there:w:a roadvbpyond the: hill." 

** A fme road, Sir," gaid theboy, whoy having cleared a 



passage for the horseman, proceeded before him at e smart 
run, and led him down the slope of the hill to a small 
valley, intersected by a sluggish stream that lay at its footr 
When tie boy arrived at this valley, he ran briskly across 
it, thoufii the water splashed up about his feet at every 
bound he gave, and dashing on through the stream, hi 
arrived at the other side by the time the trooper hatt 
reached the neai'cr one. Here the latter wab obliged to 
pull up, for his horse, at tbc first step, sank so detp, thafc 
the animal instinctively withdirew his foot from the 
treacherous morags. 

The trooper cojled £ii^:or his guide, who was proceeding 
up the oppofiite acclivity, fiDd the boy turned round. 

*' I can't pass tliis, boy,'* said the soldier. 

The boy rkcp-d tlie hill agaiti, without any reply, and re- 
commenced hiB ascent at a rapid pace. 

" Come bnck, you young Ecotmdrcl, or III shoot you," 
said the soldier, drawing His pistol from his bolster. The 
boy still continued his flight, and the trooper fired, but, in- 
effectuslly, upon which the boy stopped^ and after making 
a contemptuous action at the Englishman, rushed up 
the acclivity and was soon beyond the reach of small 
m-im, and shortly aftitr out oi' sight, having pas-sed the 
summit of the hill. 

The Eoglishman*s Yer^ation was excessive, at finding; 
himself thus left in euch a helpless situation* Far a Iqu • 
time he endeavoured to find a spot in the marsh he migui; 
make his crossing good upon, but in vain,— aiad aftpc 
nearly an hour spent in this useless endeavour, he was 
forced to turn back and strive to unravel the maze of 
twisting and twining through which he had been led, fuj: 
the purpose of getting on some high way, where a chance 
passenger might direct him in finding his road. 

This he failed to accomplish, and darkness at length 
overtook him, in a wild country to which he was an utter 
stranger. He still continued, however, cautiouKly to pro- 
gress along the road on whicli he w as beniglitcd, and at 
length the twinkling of a distant light raised some hope 
of succour in his heart. 

Keeping this beacon in view, the benighted traveller 
made his Way, as well as he might, until, by favor oi the 
glimmer he so opportunely discovered, he at last fotuid 
himself in front of the house whence the light proceeded. 
He knocked at the door, whichj after two or . three loud 
summonses, was opened to hiin, and then brtclly stating 
the distressing circunBtances in which he was placed, iie 
requested shelter fur the night. ! 

The domestic who opened the door retired 1,o deliver 
the stranger's message to the owner of the house, who 
immediately afterwards niM& his appearance, nnd, with a 
reserved courtesy, invited the stranger to en ter* ■ ■ 

** Allow me first to see my horse stabled," said the 
soldier, 

" He shall be cared for," said the other. 

"Excuse me, Sir," returned the blunt ErgliBluuan, " iJ 
I wish to see him in hia stall. It has been n hard d;iy te 
the poor brute, and I fear one of his hoofs is much injured ; 
how f?ir I am anxious to see." 

** As you please, Sir," said the gentlema?), ^vho ordered 
a menial to conduct the stranger to the atable. 

There, by the light of a lantern, the soldier ejraminei^ 
the- extent of ir^iury his charger had sustained, isud had 
good reason to iear that the next day would fnid hiai 
totally nnserviceable. After venting many a hti.rty 
curse on Irish roads and Irish guide?, he wm riiitirinji ih>iy 
the stable, whes^ his atteBtion wd(5 attracted by a Sii[)«rb 
white horse, and nuich as he was engrossed by hJs[>r'J 
sent annoyan-ce, the noble proportions of the animal 
Yi'ere too striking to be overlooked; after admiring a.11 
his points, he said to the attendant, " what a bi.;iu;tifu.^ 
crcaUu-e this is !*' . ■ 

'^ Th roth, you inay say that,'' was tho answer, , 

''What a charger ka would makQ;!'' : 

: "Sure enough," 

** He nui::-t be very' fleet*'^':;/■ "y:/:.". ■■ ■ ^-^ '■ ■ . 

"As the. win V*' ,-. ,■.■.:■ .■■/.' 

*' And' leaps/';,; ■■;,; ■' r';-:\-^ ■■',-.,■.■ ■ : ■, . :^: ;r/::-, 

*V Whoo! — over the rncon, if you axed hinu'' . i : 

^* TlJAthorsa nuist trot atleai^t ten niiics thethauj^v'^ 

" Tiiil^faix it wouldn't be couvayuieut tu hhn to tros 
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iindher fourteen," and with this assurance on the part of 
the groom, they left the stable. 

On beh^g ietl into the dwelling-house, the stranger 
found the table spread for supper, and the owner of the 
mansion, pointing to a chair, invited him to purtake of 
the evening meal. 

Tiie reader need scarcely be tohl that the invitation 
cainc from Gerald Pepper, for, I suppose, the wliite horse 
in the stable has already explained whose house chance 
had directed the trooper to, Uiough all his endeavours to 
iind it had proved unavailing, 

Gerald still maintained the !)eanng which characterized 
his first meeting with ttie Englishman on his threshold — 
It was that of reserved courtesy. Magdalene, his gentle 
wife* waa seared noar the table, with an inlant cliild sleep- 
ing upon her lap ; her sweet features were strikingly ex- 
pressive of sadness ; and a3 the stranger entered the apart- 
ment, her eye was raised in one timorous glance upon 
the inan, whose ternble mission she was too well aware 
of, and the long lashes sank downwards again upon the 
pale cheek that recent sorrows had robbed of its bloom. 

"Come, Sir,'' said Gerald, ** after such a day of fatigue 
as yours has been, some refreshment will be Velcome ;" 
and the Englishman, presently, by deeds, not words, com- 
inenced giving ample evidence of the truth of the obser- 
vation. As the meal proceeded, he recounted some of 
the mishaps that had befallen luni, all of which Gerald 
knew before, through Ilory Oge, \v!io was in the house at 
that very moment, though, for obvious reasons he did not 
make his ai)pearance; and, at Inst, the stranger put tlic 
question to liis iiost» if he knew any one in that neigh- 
hourhood calletl Gerald Teppcr. 

Magdalene felt^ her blood run cold, but Gerald quietly 
re()lied, there was a person of that name tliercabouts. 
*• Is his [iroperty a good one V said the trooper, 
" Very much reduceil of late," said Gerald. 
"Ballygarth they call it,** said the soldier : ** is that far 
from here?" 

*• It would puzzle me to tell you how to go to it from 
this place," was the answer. 

" it- is very provoking,*' said the trooper ; " ? have been 
looking for it these three days atul caimot find it, and 
riobody seems to know where' it is.** 

Magdalene, at these words, felt a momentary relief, 
yet still she scarcely dared to breathe. 

'* The truth is," continued the soldier, " that I am 
entitled, under the king*s last commission, to that proper- 
ty, for all Pc[)per*s possessions have been forfeited." 

The baby, as it slept in its mother's Lip, smiled a^j its 
legalised despoiler uttered these last words, and poor 
Magdalene, smote to the heart by the incident, melted 
snto tears; but, by a ])Ovver!id efi'brt, she repressed any 
audible evidence of grief^ antl, shading her eyes with her 
hand, her tears dropped in silence over lier sleeping 
child* 

Gerald observed her emotion, and found it dhficult to 
xna&ter his own feelings. 

**Now it is rather hard;\ continued the soldier, ** that 
I have been hunting up and down the roimtry for this 
coiilounded place, and can't find it* Ithought'it a line 
thing, but J supj)oso it's nothing to talk of, or somebody 
-would know of it ; and more provoking still, wc soldiers 
have yet our hands so full of work, that I only got four 
days' Jeave, aud to-morrow night I am bound to return to 
Dublin, or I shall be guilty of a breach of duty ; and how 
I am to retiu*n, with my horse in the disabled state that 
this detestable country has left him, J cannot conceive." 
** You vill be hard run to accomjjlish it,*' said Gerald. 
**Now will you make a bargain with nie ?^* said the 
soldier. 

** Oi' what nature ?" said Gerald. 
'* There'*— said the soldier, throwing down on the ta- 
l)le a piece of foldetl parchment,'™" there is the deben- 
ture entithng the hohler thereof to the property I have 
named,: Now, I must give up looking for it, for the pre- 
Sicnt, and 1 am tired ol' lumthig after it, into the bargain; 
besides, God knows wium I may be able to come here 
again. You are on the spot, and may make tise of this 
instrument, wliich empowers you to take full possession 
of the property whatever it may be ; to you it mai/ he 



valuable. At a v/ord then, if I give you this debenttire, 
will you give me the white iiorse that is standing in vour 
stable?*' 

Next to his wife and children, Gerald Pepper loved his 
white horse; and the favourite animal so suddenly and 
unexpectedly named startled hi-m, and, strange as it may 
appear, he paused for a moment ; but Magdalene, unseen 
by the soldier, behind whom she was seated, clasped her 
outstretched hands in the action of supplication to her 
husband, and met his eye with aii imploring look that, at 
once, produced his answer, 

" Agreed !"said Gerald, 

** 'Tis a bargain," said the soldier; and he tossed the 
debenture across the table r.s the property of the man 
whom it was intended to leave destitute. ^ 

Having thus put the man into possession of his own 
property, the soldier commenced spending the night plea- 
santly, and it need not be added that Gerald Pepper was 
in excellent Innnour to liel]) him. 

As for poor Magdalene, v/hen the bargain was com- 
pleted,her heart wastoo full to permit her to remain longer, 
and hurrying to the apartment where the elder children 
were sleeping, she kissed them passionately, and, throw- 
ing herself on her knees between their little beds, wept 
profusely, as she offered the fervent outpourings of a 
grateful l^eart to heaven, for the ruin so wonderfully 
averted from their innocent heads. 

The n€Kt morning the English soldier was in his saddle 
at an early hour, and he seemed to entertain all the sa- 
tisfaction of an habitual horseman, in feeling ihe stately 
tread of tlie bold steed beneath him. 'I'lie white horse 
champed bis bit, and, by his occasional curvettings, evinced 
a consciousness that his accustomeil rider was not on his 
back ; but the firm scat and masterly iiand of the soldier 
shortly reduced such slight niarks of rcbeliion into obe- 
dience, and be soon bade Gerald Pepper farewell. 

The parting was rather brief and silent ; for to have 
been other, would not have accorded with the habits ot 
the one, nor suited the immeiliate humour of the other. 
In answer to the spur of the soUlier, the white horse gal- 
loped down tiie avenue of his former mastcr^s domain, 
and left behind him the fields in which he had been bred. 
Gerald Pepper looked after liis uoIjIo steed witile he re- 
mained within sight, and thought no one was witness to 
the tear he dashed from his eye when he turned to re^ 
enter hi? house. 



I FORMER TIMES. 

Light is intended by our IVlaker for action, and darknesi 
for rest. In the fourteenth century the shops in Pails 
were opened at four in the mornin5. The king of I'rimce 
dined at eigiit in the morning, and retired to his bed- 
chamber at the same hour iu the evening. X)uring tho 
reign of Henry the Eigluh fashionable people in EiiglanU 
breakfasted at seven in the morning, and dined at ten in 
the forenoon. In Elii;abeth*s timC; the noUiiity, gentry, 
and students dined at elvven forenoon, and supped be* 
tvveen five and six afternoon, in the reign of Charles 
the Second, four in the afternoon was the appointed hour 
for acting play rs. The diversions of the day were tourna- 
ment, tennis, hunting, racing, and such active eJtercises. 
Formerly active exercises prevailed among a robust and 
plain people— the milder pleasures of society ^prevail as 
imtnuers refine. 



At Butch Guiana, or Buruiam, grows an herbaceous 
plant called Troolies : its leaves lie on tht ground, anc( 
sometimes are thirty feet in length and three in breadth j 
it serves as a general covering for houses, and will last se- 
veral years withoui: any repair. 
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